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departments of legislative, executive and judicial control. 
This is the conclusion at which all students of interna- 
tional affairs are arriving as fast as they give themselves 
time to think the question out in the light of the re- 
markable world events which are now taking place. The 
beginning of this world-government will no doubt be 
very simple on its parliamentary side, as it has been on 
its judicial side in the Hague Court, but all the rest will 
follow. Once the Hague Conference is made a periodic 
body, with delegates from all the nations, with no 
authority beyond what it now possesses, the world- 
parliament will take care of itself in due time. 



E. P. Powell, who usually gets at the 
norshooters ver y neart °^ things when he writes, has 
some very sensible and timely reflections 
on teaching boys to shoot, in an article entitled a " Vaca- 
tion at Home " in the Independent for June 7. He says : 

" I had some pet chipmunks whose home was in a 
stone wall behind my orchard. This morning I heard 
shots, and went quickly to prevent mischief ; but I was 
too late. The beautiful creatures had died, to prevent 
some boys from 'being wrapped up in cotton wool.' 
They were schoolboys enjoying their Saturday holiday. 
I thought none too pleasantly of our President's letter to 
General Wingate, ' I am glad that you have installed in 
each of the high schools a target rifle practice and are 
teaching the boys to shoot ! ' I am quite certain that this 
rifle practice and the death of my chipmunks will go 
a very short distance toward defending our country in 
time of war. Indeed, I am more than suspicious that it 
will go farther to provoke a war spirit and preserve the 
brute force element in human nature. At any rate my 
pets are dead, and I myself — warlike. It was a brute 
force age that discovered its need of gentlemen ; and it 
is more gentlemen that we still need. There is no mis- 
take in that word. It defined the Raleighs and the 
Harry Vanes, — men capable of stout deeds, inspired by 
loving-kindness. It was this sort of spirit that begat 
sympathy for the under dog. It did not find pleasure 
in kicking him. It brought in the new age that has 
extended the Golden Rule to the slave and the Chinaman. 
The opposite spirit must not regain control in business, 
politics or pleasure. 

" Instead of fitting your boy with gun and rod for his 
vacation, let me suggest a safer plan — safer morally and 
safer manfully. Give him a tutor as companion who is 
in love with nature, and set them loose on a botanical 
and entomological tramp. My word for it, they will get 
more pleasure and something besides — that is, strength 
of character. They will come back to you with com- 
panionship and warm hearts. The vacation will not 
have ended in mere sport. It will not have rubbed off 
the fine blush of native sweetness and sympathy that 
belongs to every decently born boy." 



If any of our readers have copies of the Advocate 
of Peace for May, 1902, which they do not care to 
keep, we shall be much obliged if they will kindly send 
them to our office. 



Brevities. 

The Senate has added an amendment to the naval 
bill to the effect that no contracts shall be made for 
the big battleship provided for in the House Bill until 
plans and specifications have been completed and pre- 
sented to Congress. If this amendment is concurred in 
by the House, it will be most important, as something 
may happen before the contracts are let to change the 
position of Congress on the subject. We shall continue 
to hope that good sense will assert itself, and that this 
big " short-lived monster " will never be constructed. 

. . . We regret to have to record the death of Judge 
Lynde Harrison of New Haven, Conn., who was stricken 
with apoplexy on the 8th of June and died during the 
day. He had just returned from the Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference, where he had ably and actively repre- 
sented, as he had done the year before, the Chamber of 
Commerce of New Haven, and had made an address at 
the business men's meeting. For the last two years and 
more Mr. Harrison had been very active in promoting 
the cause of arbitration and peace, and most influential 
in arousing interest in the subject at New Haven both 
in business and intellectual circles. He was one of the 
foremost citizens of Connecticut, and both as a jurist and 
statesman had left his impress upon the laws and the 
constitution of the State. 

. . . The Turkish troops, by order of the Sultan, have 
evacuated Tabah, and thus the tension between that gov- 
ernment and Great Britain has been relieved. Great 
Britain insists on the delimitation of the boundary by an 
Anglo-Turkish commission instead of by the Turkish 
and Egyptian officials, as proposed by the Porte. 

. . . One of the subjects proposed for the coming year by 
the Old South Work for prizes to be competed for by the 
1905 and 1906 graduates of the Boston High schools is: 
"The political principles of William Penn, as shown 
in his writings and in the frame' of government of 
Pennsylvania." 

. . . Speaking of international debt-collecting, the Out- 
look says that it would make for the peace of the world 
if the coming Hague Conference would enunciate these 
two principles: "1. That any citizen doing business in 
any civilized country must depend on the courts of that 
country for the protection of his business interests. 2. 
That any nation having a financial claim, either on its 
own account or as a representative of its citizens, against 
any other nation, must present the claim before the 
Hague Tribunal ; it must not constitute itself judge, jury 
and sheriff, and proceed itself to collect the debt by force 
of arms." 

. . . The Toronto Globe, speaking of the Hague Court, 
its decisions, the Palace of Peace, etc., says : " While 
such things are important indications of a growing will- 
ingness to arbitrate disputes, it is in the growing spirit 
of brotherhood among nations that the real results of 
such movements can be seen." 

... At the third British National Peace Congress 
held at Birmingham, June 12-14, it was decided to make 
an organized effort to bring the peace question before 
the students of the universities. 
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... At a dinner given at the Hotel Cecil, on June 29, 
by the Society of American Women in London, in honor 
of Ambassador and Mrs. Reid and Mr. and Mrs. Long- 
worth, Lord Curzon, in a brilliant speech, said " he de- 
clined to recognize Whitelaw Reid as a foreign ambassa- 
dor, but considered him essentially a domestic one," than 
whom no American at the Court of St. James had ever 
held a dearer place. In a tribute to President Roose- 
velt, he said that the President stood " for the continued 
and unbreakable friendship of the United States and 
Great Britain, which has ceased to be an aspiration and 
has now become a tradition." That is very fine talk, 
and we hope the reality may always be even finer. 

. . . The fourteenth Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union will be held in London in the Royal 
Gallery adjoining the House of Lords, July 23-25. 
Twenty-five parliamentary groups have been invited to 
send delegates. It is estimated that the attendance will 
be double that of any previous conference. The Con- 
veners of the Conference, ffm. Randal Cremer and his 
associates in the British Parliament, are receiving the 
sympathy and support of the Prime Minister and the 
Government generally. The Arbitrator announces that 
the arrest of armaments will be the most important ques- 
tion considered by the Conference. The project to make 
the Hague Conference a permanent institution, and that 
for a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, will also 
hold a prominent place. 

. . . Peace prizes in the schools and colleges are be- 
coming very common. At the recent closing exercises 
many such prizes were bestowed in different parts of the 
country, given by individuals, by boards of trade, or 
other organizations. The late Delano Patrick of Hope- 
dale, Mass., a life member of the American Peace So- 
ciety, providtd in his will for three annual peace prizes, 
$20, $10, and $5, to the pupils of the schools of 
Milford, Hopedale, Mendon and Bellingham, for the best 
essays on the subject of peace. These prizes he had 
already been giving, though his name had been with- 
held until after his death. At the graduating exercises 
at Milford on June 21 Superintendent Haley announced 
his name at the same time that the prizes were announced. 
The winner of the first prize was a Milford boy, John E. 
Doherty. When the superintendent handed him a 
bright $20 gold piece " a storm of enthusiastic plaudits " 
greeted him. The other prizes went to Miss Gertrude 
Rockwell and Warren Henry of Hopedale. Twelve 
essays were presented for the prizes. Mr. Patrick ought 
to have many followers. 

. . . On the 14th of June the Norwegian Storthing 
chose three members of the Nobel Peace Prize Commit- 
tee to serve for 1907-09. The persons chosen were Mr. 
Hagerup, professor of law in the University of Chris- 
tiania, former president of the Council of Ministers ; Mr. 
Loeveland, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; and Mr. Berner, 
president of the Storthing. Bjoernstjoerne Bjoern- 
son retires from the Committee. The two members 
whose time has not expired are Mr. Horst and Mr. John 
Lund. These five distinguished Norwegian statesmen, 
with the Nobel Foundation under their charge, consti- 
tute one of the foremost peace agencies in the world. 



. . . The Conference called by the Swiss government 
for the revision of the Red Cross Convention of 1864 
met at Geneva on June 11. Thirty-seven nations were 
officially represented. The purpose of the Congress is 
to suggest to the coming Hague Conference such changes 
in the rules of the Red Cross as will adapt it to modern 
warfare, and facilitate its extension to maritime warfare. 

. . . All those who are interested in the teaching of 
peace in our schools and colleges — and there are legions 
of them — will find a very able and interesting article 
on the subject by Edwin D. Mead in the Outlook for 
June 16. 



Letters to the Editor. 

Editor of the Advocate of Peace : 

At the twenty-ninth annual Commencement Exercises 
of the University of Colorado, held at Boulder on the 
16th of June, General Nelson A. Miles delivered the 
commencement oration. His subject was "Our Country 
and the Responsibilities and Possibilities of Our Citi- 
zens." Amongst other things he said : 

"Devotion to country does not alone require heroic 
acts upon the red fields of war. The patriotism of 
Benjamin Franklin, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
Roger Sherman, Gouverneur Morris, Alexander Hamilton 
and their compatriots was as grand and glorious as that 
of the martial heroes of that day. 

"1 cannot better define patriotism than by bringing 
the illustration home to every citizen. You have the 
opportunity of benefiting your country by your individual 
acts or of marring its prosperity by indifference or dis- 
regard to its true interests. There is a sacred duty 
devolving upon every citizen. You can have just as 
good or just as bad a government as you please, either 
municipal, state or national, and our only hope rests in 
the people's devotion to the principles of our institutions. 
May your patriotism be of the highest order, and its 
influence felt in every community and in every depart- 
ment of government for the welfare and happiness and 
progress of our people and the honor and glory of our 
country. 

"I- trust that during your lives the spirit of peace may 
prevail. We have had enough of war, carnage, devasta- 
tion and desolation. Those who know the least of the 
hardship and horror of war are its most zealous advocates. 
It is also a fact that nearly all wars are the result of the 
selfish ambition of some usurper or cruel tyrant, the 
intrigue of unscrupulous men or the avarice of a people. 
Yet wars devastate a country, bankrupt a nation and fill 
hundreds of thousands of graves with the flower of the 
nation's manhood, bringing mourning and desolation to 
happy homes. 

"I sincerely hope that within your time the intelli- 
gence and wisdom of the people of the world will have 
so far advanced that there will be established a congress 
of nations, a grand parliament of reason and justice, 
that shall consider and decide national and international 
controversies for the benefit, welfare and peace of nations 
and the world." 

When the students of our State Universities can hear 
such sentiments as the above from those who speak from 
knowledge and authority, we can be full of hope for our 



